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For “ The Friend.” 


Believing that there is nothing that comes) 
within the social polity of our religious Society 
of greater intrinsic importance than educa- 
tion, (including of course the inculcation of 
sound religious principles,) I have been at- 
tentive, in the course of my journeyings 
through some parts of the United States, as 
well as in England, to the condition of those 
institutions of learning which are under the 
control of Friends, and to the manner in 
which children are educated, as far as a pretty 

pid movement through the country has en- 

bled me to observe it. Born and brought 


a peorpher, sa euenban ag the princi- 
ples of the Society, though 1 scune th 





: » ‘ eme OF -— ue -- , 
he course of my instruction to the schools of | addition to the use of the school and class 
| rooms, of sittingduring the intervals of school, 


Friends, I have felt a deep interest in my 
enquiries on this subject; and it is with much 
regret that 1 am compelled, from a regard to 
truth, to say that there are evidences of great 
neglect with respect to this most essential 
duty of parents to children. That there are 
many well educated Friends in this country, 
especially in the middle, and some of the New 
England states, is not to be questioned; nor 
can it be denied that there is, in general, a 
concern in the Society that children be fur- 
nished with a certain amount of literary in- 
struction. But is there not reason to infer 


that this concern is based upon the motive of 


worldly prosperity, and limited in a vast ma- 


jority of cases to those scanty portions of 
knowledge which are necessary to the trans- 
action of business; to making a decent ap- 
pearance among business men; and to the 
chance of éntering with.success into the great}cannot but.think bid fair to retire from the 
struggle after wealth? Are not the higher 
motives of intellect, character, an enlarged 
wquaintance with the marvellous power, 
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derived from several visits to the school at| volves necessarily a considerable amount of 
Haverford during the late examinations. Be-|chemical knowledge, and when studied with 
ing invited to attend from Philadelphia, I|those comprehensive and . practical views 
founéXhe ride of tep miles in a railroad car,)which are embraced by the latest and best 
impelled either by steam or by horses, to be| writers, merits a distinguished place in a 
exceedingly pleasant; the proximity of the |course of liberal instruction. I know not 
rail road to the institution rendering it of the| whether Paley’s Evidences are intended to 
utmost facility of access. The situation < continued in so early a part of the aca- 
the school, in an elevated, open, and healthy | demic course, but of the importance of estab- 
country, appears to be exceedingly favourable | lishing the convictions of young people upon 
to the objects of such an establishment. The|the basis of Christian truth, so as to place 
fine grove in the rear of the building, the|them beyond the reach of cavil, no enlight- 
expanded lawn in front, with the requisites|ened Christian parent can entertain a doubt. 
of a good vegetable garden, a conservatory, A system of moral philosophy conformable 
and a flower garden, with all the substantiall- | throughout to the doctrines and precepts of 
ties of a good farm, and orchard of fruit trees, | Christianity will, I should hope, be included 
with a pond for swimming and bathing sup-|in the duties of this institution, and it is some 
plied by a running stream, furnish every con-| satisfaction to know that one of the latest and 
venience for healthful exercise in connection | nearest approaches to this truly philanthropic 
with scientific improvement. I would further| standard of morals, is by a writer of our own 
add, that having the privilege of surveying | Society. 

the lodging rooms of the scholars, | was} ‘The examinations appear to be conducted 
struck with the wisdom which planned for|with much judgment on the part of the teach- 
every boy a separate room, and with the neat-|ers, and if the opinion of a stranger to the 
ness in which they are kept. I was informed 
that gi eo eee 2 < . art ee 
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tion of young men as teachers, W 
so much acquirement with the mora ities 
that constitute so essential a part of a good 
in a parlour neatly carpeted and furnished, and | preceptor of youth. 
in winter well warmed and lighted. It is very obvious that the state of the funds 
It was pleasant to find the examinations at-|of Haverford school, as exhibited in a printed 
tended, at least on the occasions in which | |account of it, which has been distributed, are 
was present, by so large a number of Friends, | greatly in need of improvement. That much 
not only from the city, but as I learned from | further expenditure is requisite to complete 
various parts of the country. The exercises|the improvements that have been thus happily 
were certainly, in general, creditable to the|\commenced, is very apparent, but it is to be 
skill and learning of the teachers. The de-|hoped that a knowledge of this fact will be 
ficiencies which were apparent were such as| sufficient to excite the liberality of those who 
are incident to a new institution which has/are able, from their superabundant incomes, 
not yet had time to surmount the difficulties | speedily to supply the means of perfecting 
of its first organisation. The boys who are|an establishment that can scarcely fail to 
now to enter on the senior year, and in the | furnish a most healthful stimulus to the youth 
next twelve months complete their course of| of the Society, and to relieve many @ parent 
study, sustained a highly respectable examina-| from the anxiety he has felt respecting the 
tion in Latin, Greek, history, rhetoric, in ana-| right education of his sons. 
lytical geometry, and in astronomy, and I) 










VIATOR. 
New York, 9 mo. 24th, 1835. 
institution as ripe in scholarship as dre-rfost : — 
of the graduates of the best colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. The class below 


For “ The Friend.” 
MUSINGS. 


wisdom, and beneficence of the Creator—f&| them was examined also on the ancient lan-| “While we are at home in the body, we are absent 
knowledge of mankind—a knowledge of our-| guages, (as was the third junior class,) and | from the Lord.” 


elves, and of the real nature and ground-jin trigonometry and surveying; but the ex- 


How many can testify to the truth of the 


work of religious obligations, too much lostjercise which appeared to produce the most/apostle’s declaration! Yes, “ while we are 
tight of, or rather, in very many cases, never|agreeable effect upon the audience was that)at home in the body, we are absent from the 
brought into view, as the great object of|of the second junior in Paley’s Evidences of| Lord.” When adversity throws a shade over 


education ? 


Much might be said on this subject, but} class (if I mistake not, but I could wish that 
my design in these remarks is simply to pre-jmames less liable to confusion had been 
face an acknowledgment of the gratificatiomjadopted) in geology. ‘This last subject in- 


Christianity, and of the third junior or lowest | our pleasant pictures; when sickness pales the 
cheek, and dims the eye, and debars us from 
the pleasures of social intercourse ; when the 
death of a beloved friend overwhelms us with 





institution is of any moment, I should con / 
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anguish, and the wounded heart cannot be ‘sympathies will no longer be united ; our pur-| The Pennsylvania canal pursues mostly the 
relieved but by the balm of Gilead, and the | suits, many of them, at Jeast, must differ ; our nonth bank of the Juniata. The banks of this 
good Physician, how precious are the conso-| pleasures will not be derived from the same river present every variety of scenery. There 
lations of the gospel! Then we are willing |sources, aud even our business must be fol-| are cultivated fields coming down to its brink 
to open the door to Him who had long been|lowed in a different manner and spirit from| showing on their fine slope the green meadow 
knocking in vain, perhaps, for admittance ;|theirs. The moment we begin to live to the|and the promise of a rich harvest. Then will 
then we flee to a Saviour, who, in infinite love| glory of God, to serve him with uprightness suddenly burst upon you the tall precipice 
and condescension, once became a man of|and singleness of heart, that moment a line is| overhanging the stream, and apparently ready 
sorrows and acquainted with grief; we find | drawn between us and our worldly friends; we| to fall, producing that shuddering, yet delight. 
him a present helper in the time of need ; and | feel that they cannot appreciate our motives ;| ful sensation, experienced amid the stern fea. 
how sweet are his consolations! how prized|they will look upon us with an eye of pity, if| tures of God’s works. Now would come in 
are moments of communion with him, when|not of contemy:; and yet these friends may be view the conical hill, clothed to the very 
he speaks peace to tle tossed soul, when we|generous, noble-minded men, of unblemished summit with soft foliage, and now the deep 
know him to be a refuge, a rock, a strong) reputation, and tried integrity ; some of them) dark gap where the river seemed to struggle 
tower; then we faste the peace which the|distinguished for public spirit, and useful to| for egress. ‘The Juniata I pronounce one of 
world cannot give, and drink at the fountain \the community,—others, amiable and pleasant} the most beautiful streams I ever beheld. All 










of heavenly joy,— we are absent from the | companions. But, should we become the bum-! my companions united in the same decision. 


hody, but present with the Lord ;” we ac- 
knowledge that it is good for us to be affliet- 
ed, and we can rejoice in tribulation while we 
are upheld by the arm of Almighty goodness. 
But, as our earthly prospects brighten, as we 
feel the exhilarating influence of returning 
health, as the world smiles upon us, and 
spreads on every side its pleasures, honours, 
and allurements, how insensibly do we become 
“at home in the body,” and, almost losing 
sight of the end of our race, ferget that we 
are but pilgrims, that we have no abiding city 
here. Even our necessary occupations and 
Jawful enjoymenits engage, for a season at 
least, with some of us, the whole heart. But 
there are moments when the still small voice 
whispers of a holier joy we once Lave known ; 
we feel that we are too much “ at home in the 
body,” and therefore, alas! absent from our 
blessed Lord ; the heart saddens, and the as- 
piration arises that our prosperity may be 
sanctified as well as our adversity; that by 
humble reliance on our Almighty Redeemer, 





ble and self-denying disciples of a crucified; Amid the solitude and sublimity of the scene, 
Lord, it may be that with none of these we! our boatmen, perched upon the stern of the 
can take sweet counsel, from none gain en-| packet, played two Kent bugles, whose notes 
couragement or strength in the fulfilment of swelled along the river and were echoed b 
our religious duties ; indeed, we should be) the hills, and one might fancy himself in the 


on of rending those ties which have 


changed to them, and our friendship, perhaps, | 
How does hu-| 


would be no longer valuable. 
man nature shrink at these considerations! 
How does the heart of affection bleed at the 


grown with our growth, strengthened with 
our strength, and entwined around every 
fibre! Yet conscience tells us, that we can 
not serve God and mammon ; the scripture 
warns us that “the friendship of the world is 
enmity against God ;” the blessed Spirit pleads 
for peace here, and eternal glory hereafier ; 
and shall it plead in vain? Happy, indeed, 
would it have been for us, and many a pang 
shoukl we have been spared, if we had in 
youth devoted ourselves to the service of our 
Creator, and chosen at that time friends of 
similar feelings, who would have been mutual 
aids in walking in the path of peace. But we 


regions of a fairy creation. 

‘The length of this-canal is 172 miles, hav- 
ing eighteen dams, thirty-three aqueducts, 
and 111 locks. It terminates at Hollydays. 
burgh, a few miles from the base of the 
Alleghany mountains. Now comes the Alle- 
ghany and Portage railroad, that crowning 
work of this enterprising state. 

The sun was about setting when we arrived 
at Hollydaysburgh. It isisual for passengers 
to spend the night there, and ascend the moun- 
tains by daylight.. But we were for proceed- 
ing. When we made known our wishes to the 
agent, he declared it impossible to go on, as 
the fires of the stationary had gone down, and 
a passage up the mountains at night was a 
perilous undertaking. A-council was called. 
Some were for proceeding, and some strongly 
remonstrated. 






















by watching unto prayer, and by the aid, day ; The bold, perhaps I ought to 
by day, of that spiritual strength which is pro-| were unwise. Need we continue to be so ?|call it, the reckless policy, prevailed. ‘Ihe 
mised | to those who seek for it, we may enjoy | Rather let us, seeing the uncertainty of time, | agent, seeing our anxiety to go, at length se- 
the prosperity that is permitted to be our por-|and the shortness of life, decide at once, man- conded our wishes, by. sending an express 
tion, without losing the precious presence of | fully, vigorously, with Christian firmness, to| ahead to have fires rekindled, and all things 
our divine master ; the petition, under these|give up all, that we may obtain an interest in|'n readiness. And now, just at night, the 
feelings, is breathed, that, as in the dark and| Christ; let us even pluck out the right eye, or| Alleghanies full in view, we were again on 

cloudy day, we felt his power support us above |cut off the right band, rather than lose the| the track, rolling towards our destination. 
the storms that threatened to overwhelm us,|crown held out to us, rather than forego the| — It was after dark when we arrived on the 
now also his power may be known to keep| weight of glory reserved for the faithful dis- firet inclined plane. As we neared the moun- 
every enjoyment, every blessing, talent, good,|ciple, when the shadows of this fleeting world | tains, their lofty precipices were dimly visible 
subservient to Him; that whether we live or |Shall be for ever buried in oblivion. J*** {and terrifically grand. It was a moment of 
die, it may be to his glory ; that we may not| ato intense interest to us all; the scene was new; 
be so “at home in the body,’”’ as “to be ab- From the New Jersey State Gazette. - procs _ ip Many aon 
sent. feeg the Lord ;” for CROSSING THE ALLEGHANIES. But cm wed - anes ‘Sin erties 

“ } ° . . . . : 5 . 

— aoe Tcitehe aapeaee win oeey.” A distinguished clergyman of New York, a} fastened, and by a signal at the foot of the 
member of the late General Assembly at Pitts-| plane (the waving of a lantern) the light at 


| burg, gives in a letter the following graphic) the top was extinguished, and we began slowly 
The friendship of the world is, perhaps, one! account of the pessage of the Alleghauies by;tv ascend. Our upward movement increased 


of the greatest hindrances to those who, in{the stupendous railroad constructed by the|as we proceeded. We hung on the steep 
middie age, become dissatisfied with the|state of Pennsylvania. It is worth the jour-| plane by a single rope, and every heart seemed 
course they are pursuing, and wish to com-| ney to pass this remarkable work. cv tremble at the possibility of its rupture. On 
mence a religious life. ‘To break off the ties} The canal, commencing at Columbia, fol-|each side, and within two or three feet of the 
which have bound us from childhood to those| lows the Susquehanna to its junction with the|rail were precipices just discernible by the 
we love, to interrupt the intimacies which| Juniata, and ascends in the direction of the| faint sunlight, whilst over our heads frowned 
have afforded us so much pleasure, and to| latter stream, towards its source. The most] the gigantic pillars of the Alleghanies. But 
regard as common acquaintances, merely,| important town it passes is Harrisburg. It} we rose majestically, and soon heard the 
those who have shared every thought and feel-| is impossible to describe the natural beauties| hissing of steams at the stationary power. 
ing of our hearts, is too painfulan idea to be| of the country through which this route lies.|One ascent gained without accident, we all 
endure ; and yet we feel assured, that were! Let all who are admirers of nature in her love-| began to breathe and take courage. ‘l'o some 
we to turn our backs upon the world, our] liest dress, go and see for themselves. of the party the passage of the Alleghanies 
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by night was full of pleasurable excitement. | tance to Pittsburg from® Philadelphia, by rail| For “The Friend.” 
The very darkness added to the interest; and) road and caual, is 395 miles. The canal which INSECTS. 
the ascent flight after flight, by five steep in-\commences at Johnstown passes through a| NO. X. 


clined planes, each nearly a mile long, seetned,| tunnel more remarkable even than the one| a , . . 
like Jacob’s ladder, to be carrying us to the| here described. The height of the hill which | Aphides or Plant Lice, and their Enemies. 
very heavens. ; lit perforates is 250 feet. We passed it in| The history of the aphisy although it does 
We reached»the summit level in safety, and| the night; by the help of lanterns we saw it/not present so many striking and wonderful 
all, I believe, were disposed to breathe a si-|to a fine advantage—but our amazement rose traits as that of the antS and termites, which 
jent thanksgiving to our gracious Preserver. | greatly, when informed that we were actually | has occupied the preceding numbers of this 
We took supper at midnight on the summit) passing under a man’s farm, and that the|series, yet, from their immense numbers and 
of the mountain, and after two or three hours) well of its owner was directly over the tun- destructiveness, they are among the most 
of sleep, some on beds, and some on the floor, nel. What will not human enterprise accom- curious of those whose proceedings have 
we resumed our journey as the dawn appéafed.| plish! But now the black volumes of smoke been investigated. In a former number their 
We were all in fine spirits. The air was| in the distance, tell us we are near the great importance to the ants has been shown, from 
bracing. We were on the ridge of the parti-| Birmingham of the west. J. B. W. | their furnishing tyem with a sweet fluid,up4n 
tion wallwhichk gature has interposed between —_ which a great portion of their sustenance de- 
the east and west. I had always seen the ‘pends. They live in societies, if, indeed, it 





From the Journal of Commerce. 


rivers run east, and now for the first time I POWER OF CONSCIENCE can be called society, where there is no sociaf 
saw them take an opposite direction. Can =e a my oer _ |bond, and apparently no common sympathy 
any one stand on this elevation and not feel| Mr. Editor—Sir, I take much pleasure 1 or concert of action, in other words, being 
excited. | acknowledging through the columns of your brought forth in immense numbers and in 


It was soon apparent that we were de-|newspaper, the receipt of a letter by me, quick succession, they accumulate upon every 
i. - . ' 241) . - ; ¢ 
seending towards the west. ‘The railroad|through the post office, containing $428. thing of a vegetable nature, and baving little 


. ir : : it P aad » . : ’ e 
traverses some of the most solitary passes of| The letter enclosing it is as follows: — power of locomotion, and as little inclination 
the mountains. Amid one of the wildest New York, Sept. 2, 1835. {to wander, they are content to remain and 


‘spend their active life near the place of their 


gorges we met a train of cars under the con-|  «, Sir, I hand you enclosed the sum of $425, |) ; . 
: birth. If almost any plant be examined, 


duct of a locomotive. As it neared us, coming) ‘oye hundred of which I stole from you about 


tel : . - . . r = ‘ " . s] ; it ry » ft > i | 
on with sublime pace, fortunately not in the} four years ago. Having been for some. time some portion of it will be found covered with 
same track, every eye was fixed ; but it flashed 


' past, ag I supposed, on my death bed, owing little transparent insects, generally of a green 
by like lightning, causing us-to recoil at its! ‘a the rapture of .< blood’ vessel, all my evil (Colour; these are the plant lice, the species 
close and dreadful proximity. After it passed,! joodg which I had done in my past life (and, of Which are so numerous that it is supposed 
the road curved so as to give us a view of the} A, that almost every plant er tree which they in- 


: : they were many,) at once came across my |” ; : ae 
whole train, which swept along in fine style mind, and Oh! my God! what horrors did | fest has its peculiar kind. ‘lhe observer, 


and out of sightin a moment. Let any man fee] !—the horrars of a guilty conscience. 1) UP" closely inspecting them, especially with 
> am _ . 


see, amid the solitary defiles of the Allegha- ventured to pray, and I promised the Father the aid of a microscope, will perceive that 
nies, such a train borne on by the power of 


of all good, that if he would again restore my instead of being in a state of repose, which 
steam, and he must feel a full impression of! health, 1 wana do all in. my power to repay at first sight they appear to be, they are dili- 
the enterpr-sing spirit.of the age. The dou-} + thse whom PWad-wronged. ~My petition yeutly occupied in pumping out tbe ppices of 
ble track not being completed the whole dis-| .., granted. J am now by the blessing of the plant to which they are attached by means 
tance, our cars met occasionally a heavy laden | G oq in a fair way to recover thaneli L aah of a tube furnished with two instruments, 
train, and then the only alternative was to lift} onlin to walk far at present . I hope in a| Which, though not proved, are conjectured to 
our cars off the track, let the occurrent P8Ss| short time to pay others, as well as yourself, |8¢t like the piston ofa pump. This tube, in 
and lift them back again. This we had to do} i), amounts taken by me from them. 1In'™#PY species, is much longer than the whole 
several times. : 


iIncer © rhe wi ] a > > 

Bef b ‘a ' to| many cases the amounts taken are greater aoe ee ee + aa are 
ov - ; > ‘ ) ’ . 
efore we began to descend, we came to! ian yours. By persevering industry, | hope |t#em and forms a projection bebin ea 
. tail. The multiplication of these creatures 


the celebrated tunnel, a paszage through adie be able to pay every cent I owe them.|-"". : ; , 
was of course anticipated with great delight.| ty, v¢ the goodness to acknowledge the re-|' infinite, and almost incredible; they have 
This wonderful work of art is through a solid}. f th . » of th e.g | been endued, doubtless for some wise pur- 
mance eal . ;ceipt of the money in one of the papers in ai otiog f di ; 
rock, 870 feet in length, consisting of an arch the city, that I may know it has been re- pose, with powers, promoting fecundity which 
of heavy masonry twenty feet high. The|"° <i by you ‘no other insects are known to possess, and 
rumbling of the cars in this subterranean| “ « | have not the courage to sign my name.’’, “#ich renders them at one tine viviparous, 
way is like the reverberations of distant sete, ohenet Gone asian oie tied. © comet others oviparous, and, what is more aston- 
thunder. Now came the five inclined planes robbed of this money oe wee city. The cir-|S2img> and oe —— ee pe oA 
ich y al : - ation of one female serves for all the 
by which you descend the mountain, and the cumstances, doubtless, are familiar to many |PT°S°°" f oa : 
sensation is scarcely less than in the ascent. generations which proceed from her for a 
|whole succeeding year, and it is supposed 


The length of this rail road over the Allegha. of your readers, since which time, until the 


Shad otal alae ant ‘ present, nothing has been heard respecting | so any be teenty in the Goats ae 
- B oTre-!|.- ° e ' > $ fen . se ‘ 
eal b rae, t 2570 fee t. Besid 5 ie te it. As the Dorrower has paid me good inte- aaa in five of which, Reaumur has satisfac 
y ig 2 2et. . ». in five of whic ; as tattle 
eee serv we esides the 10) est, the Joun has turned out much more for. |“ o— 2 


clined planes and the tunnel, there are four! pote than I expected torily determined, she may be the progenitor 
extensive viaducts. All the works aro of the : eas Wecnintiien ‘of 5,904,900,000 descendants. When this 
most substantial masonry. One gentleman te itis "| fact is taken into consideration, it cannot be 


was heard to say, in relation to them, “ These — surprising that these creatures are capable of 
Pennsylvanians think the reigo of time is From the Genessee Farmer causing great destruction among the plants 
over; they are building for eternity.”” Ah! TIME FOR PAINTING HOUSES. upon which they abound to any extent. A 
how few are really building for eternity ! Repeated experiments show that.paint put million suckers at work on one branch of a 


At Johnstown, on the river Conemaugh,;on houses late in autumn, or in winter, will| plant, small as they are, must necessarily drain 
we entered the western division of the Penn-| last far longer than that put on in warm wea-jit of the fluids necessary to furnish it with 
sylvania canal. It follows this stream to the | ther. In cold weather the oil dries on the! vitality, and cause it to pine away, and ulti- 
Alleghany and terminates at Pittsburg. It is}clapboards, and with other ingredients forms|mately die. ‘This effect is often produced, 
104 miles long, has sixty-four locks, ten dams,}a durable body; but in hot weather the boards! and instances have occurred where they have 
two tunnels, sixteen aqueducts, sixty-four)absorb the oil, and what remains on the sur- eatirely destroyed crops of hops, peas, and 
culverts, and 152 bridges. ‘The whole dis-| face has but little substance. other vegetables. The effect produced by 
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their sucking one side of a branch is often 


very curious, for instead of withering the 
part thus drained, it is often enlarged and 


larve are born, as Reaumur says, * in the | that goes; and though it is under an inverted 
midst of a people, pacific, unprovided with) basin on the grass, there is no reason, if the 


offensive or defensive arms, who patiently |surface cools as rapidly, why there should not 
































































































































































































































































































twisted, and by so doing, furnishes them a 


await the mortal biow, without suspecting the |be dew there as well as any where else. 
shelter from the weather; and this effect| quarter from whence it comes.” These grubs |indeed, the basin is inverted before sunset, 


If, 


takes place on the shoots as well as leaves, are armed with a singular mandible furnished \there should be, and really there is, more dew 
under the embowering shades of which they/like a trident with three points, with which|there than upon the same surface of the ex- 


pursue the direction of their instincts, in|they transfix their prey; when disposed to|posed grass. 


great measure secluded from the observation) feed, he fixes himself by his tail, by means of 
and attacks of their natural enemies. ‘The|a glutinous secretion which he has the power 
females of some species puncture the soft/of emitting at pleasure, to a spot well stocked 
part of the dutward covering of plants, whence j with aphides, where he can devour hundreds 
a little protuberance is formed, which, swell- jerieionen changing his station, and being blind, 

Stopes about on every side until he touches 


ing out, finally encompasses her, so that, in- 
stead of burying an egg like the gall-fly, she|one, which he immediately transfixes with 
his trident, and elevating it into the air that he 


actually buries herself, and then, as the walls | nto tl 
may not be incommoded with its struggles, 


of her self-created mansion rise up around 
and enclose her, she begins to people her/sucks it dry in a few seconds. Reaumur used 
abode. When Reaumur examined a small|to make these syrphi fast a few hours, and 
protuberance of this description, he found it|then, placing one on his hand, he could, with 
tenanted by one old aphis only; and in aj the assistance of a lens, see the whole opera- 
larger one, he found, in addition to the |tion of feeding, and observe the juices and 
old aphis, one or two young ones; andjeven the young aphides sucked out of the 
in one of a still larger size, he discovered a) body of their parent, go down the transparent 
more abundant population. Another class of| gullet of their voracious enemy. 
aphides, those especially which inhabit the) There are several other insects which de- 
poplar, instead of forming galls, contrive to) vour the aphides; among them is that beauti- 
double the leaf so nicely on the nerve which|ful and favourite little creature which we 
runs through the middle, as to bring the two|know by the name of “ Lady bug,” or lady 
edges exactly together, and so construct a/bird, which, as well as most of its congeners, 
closed sack. This they effect by pricking!feeds entirely upon aphides when in their 
the under surface in various places so as to |Jarve state. “* The havoc made amongst them,” 
give rise to small galls, which cause the leaf|say Kirby and Spence, “ may be conceived 
to curve. Reaumur observes that these punc- |from the myriads upon myriads of these little 
tures must be made according to some de-|interesting animals, which are often to be 
finite measure, on each side of the centre seen in years when the plant louse abounds. 
herve, or else the edges of the two sides [n 1807, the shore at Brighton, and all the 
would not exactly meet. Besides these modes | watering places on the south coast of Great 
of protection, few species of aphides destined | Britain, was literally covered with them, to 
to live in the open air have been discovered, the great surprise and even alarm of the in- 
which are not encased in a downy stuff, which | habitants, who were ignorant that their little 
gives the plants and trees on which they |visiters were emigrants from the neighbour- 
abound in large numbers the appearance of ing hop grounds, where, in their larve state, 
being white-washed. The author of the each had slain his thousands and tens of 
Journal of a Naturalist, speaking of these in- thousands of the aphis, which, under the'name 
sects, says, ‘‘ Our apple trees here are greatly ‘of the fly, so frequently blasts the hopes of 
injured, and some annually destroyed by the the hop grower. It is fortunate,” continue 
agency of what seems to be a very feeble in-|the same authors, “ that in most countries the 
sect. We call it from habit, or from some |children have taken these friendly coccinella 
unassigned cause, the American blight, (aphis ‘under their protection. In France they re- 
Janata,) this noxious creature being known gard them as sacred to the Virgin, and call 
in some orchards by the more significant |them Vaches a Dieu, Bétes de la Vierge, &c. 
name of ‘ white blight.’ In the spring of the |and with us, commiseration for the hard fate 
year a slight hoariness is observed upon the |of a mother whose ‘house is on fire and 
branches of certain species of our orchard |children will burn,’ insures them kind treat- 
fruit. As the season advances this hoariness}ment and liberty.” 
increases, it becomes cottony, and towards| Huser. 
the middle or end of summer, the under sides 
of some of the branches are invested with a 
thick, downy substance, so long as at times 
to be sensibly agitated by the air. Upon cx-!dew is, there have “beeni some mistakes and 
amining this substance, we find that it con-/disputes about it. Some have written and 
ceals a multitude of small wingless creatures|spoken about “ rising” dew, and others about 
which are busily employed in preying upon |* falling” dew. But the dew, as dew, that is, 
the limb of the tree beneath.”’ as visible drops of water, neither rises nor 
The inordinate increase of this pest of the /falls, but is formed on the surfaces; and as 
vegetable world is kept in check in some de- |the air has access to all surfaces except the 
gree by other insects, which seem to have |interior surfaces of air-tight vessels, the dew 
been created for no other purpose than to|may form on the side of a substance or under 
destroy them. Among these is the syrphus,|it, just the same as on the top; for while the 
whose instinct leads them to deposit their|water in the air is invisible vapour, and floats 
eggs in the midst of the aphides, so that their|in the air, it must go with the air wherever 





DEW. 
Simple as the process of the formation of 





Take a’large flower-pot, and 
turn it down a little before sunset, and leave 
it a little after sunrise, on the same spot, for 
a week, and you will find a circle of stronger 
and greener grass than that around. Even if 
you keep the pot constantly on the place till 
the grass becomes yellow, you will find that 
it is light that has been wanting, and not 
moisture. Every gardener knews that fact, 
and acts practically upon it, when he turns 
down a flower-pot over his pipings of pinks 
or carnations to make them strike, by nourish- 
ing them with the gentle dew which their own 
cool leaves melt out of the warmer air. A 
shady tree will refresh a man with dew when 
he escapes from the burning sun, even though 
he be so hot that that dew is evaporated again 
before it touches him. 

The dew forms into beautiful drops on 
those surfaces between which and it there is 
a sort of repulsion. Vegetable leaves when 
in action have that quality, and hence the 
beauty of the morning dew on the grass. If 
those who are fond of looking at gems would 
get up in the morning, when the dew-drops 
are large on the grass, and the sun's rays low 
and slanting, they would, by just sitting or 
standing a few minutes with their back to the 
eun, get a gratis sight of a far finer casket 
than any monarch on earth can boast of pos- 
sessing. Many people make a boast of having 
been at court, and having seen the queen in 
her jewels; but if they would get up in time, 
they might, almost any sunny morning, see 
the queen of nature in her jewels, and gain 
both health and time by the sight. 

One of the most beautiful displays of dew 
is that on the web of a spider; and perhaps 
that of the sceptre spider, or large mottled 
garden spider, is one of the best, as the web 
is large and strong, and the rainbow tints of 
the web are seen along with the glitter of the 
dew-drops, if the proper light is chosen—and 
any one may catch it by moving from side to 
side a little. At amore advanced period of 
the season, the drops freeze, and the main 
braces of the web may be taken by the ends 
and examined like little strings of seed pearls. 
The spider is not on the web in the dew, and 
it is dead, or in its winter retirement, before 
the frost.—Mudie on the Observation of Na- 
ture. 

ee 

Substitute for Coffee.—A German physician, by the 
name of Mark, discovered that acorns may be used 
with advantage as a substitute for coffee. Consider- 
ing the high price of this article, it will prove a dis- 
covery of much importance.—Farmers’ Register. 


Substitute for Tea.—The wood of the tender branch- 
es of the sassafras, dried in the shade early in the 
month of May, makes an excellent substitute for fo- 
reign tea. The bark has a stronger taste and smell 
than the wood; and from the quantity of volatile oil 
it contains, is too stimulating and heating. The tree 
is cultivated in Jamaica, and the inhabitants com- 
monly employ the root in making tea.— Jbid. 
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THE FRIEND. 









For “ The Friend.” | prepared to join the heavenly host in the an-|then with an appearance of depression and 


The following striking narrative has been| them of praise to Him who hath washed me|melancholy that spread their influence very 
kindly put into my hand for insertion in} from my sins in his own blood ?” powerfully over the cheerfulness of her com- 
“ The Friend,” in the hope that its contents} ‘ Now is the accepted time—now is the panions. She retired to rest late, and with the 
may furnish a salutary warning to some who} day of salvation—harden not your hearts.’’|spirit of one that expects from sleep neither 
may be running the giddy rounds of pleasure,| Our heavenly Father hae the undoubted right) alleviation nor refreshment. 
too much regardless of the high and holy|to the surrender of the whole heart, now, at} ‘The next morning she again scarcely tasted 
purposes for which they were created, and to| this moment; and if, when he is calling, we| breakfast, and seemed in the same distressed, 
the neglect of the great work of the soul’s{ procrastinate and begin to make excuses, he| uncomfortable state as on the preceding day ; 
salvation. It matters little whether business} may pass us by, perhaps for ever, and leave! ler sisters again renewed their enquiries. She 
or pleasure, or any other object, engross the| us to the darkness and wretchedness of our|said, “1 am well, and nothing pains me.”’ 
attention of the mind, and absorb its energies| own corruption. Short is our journey to the} Then you have something on your mind ; why 
and affections. If the habit of the soul is|grave, and uncertain the moment when it| will you not tell us, do we not love you, have 
formed to inferior objects and attachments,| may open to receive our mortal remains, and} we not the seme earthly intetest av you, and 
the harmony and holiness: of heaven would|** note work nor Knowledge, nor device,’’| can we seek any good but yours in our anx- 
be oppressive and discordant. Unless the} is there—for as death meets us, so judgment | ious wish to share your sorrows? ‘Oh you 
heart be changed, and its affections attuned] will find us. Every moment’s delay is bazard-| have superstitions enough of your own, with- 
to the purity and peace which reign in those| ing our eternal welfare, and lessening the | out mine being added ; I shall not tell you 
blest abodes,it could no more enjoy them,| probability of our uliimate surrender to the/ what ails me ; so you have no occasion to rack 
than a man without visual organs could be| manifested will of God, and of consequence | your curiosity ; I dare say you would think it 
delighted with the beauty of the material| it increases the danger of our everlasting | some spiritual triumph, but I laugh at such 
world, or one devoid of hearing be enraptured} separation from the Divine presence, and | things; I am not quite old enough yet to be 
with the harmony of the heavenly anthem;)from the society of the church triumphant. | the victim of dreams and visions.” ‘“ We do 
“ because the carnal mind is enmity against| May we then listen to the sweet pleadings of} not live in dreams and visions, Anne,” was re- 
God ; for it is not subject to the law of God,) his divine witness in our hearts, and to the’ plied ; she answered harshly, “ No, and I do not 
neither indeed can be.” voice of his chosen messengers, and with full| intend you shall.” The sisters looked at each 

In’ order to effect this happy change, and| purpose turn to Him with whom there is| other, and remained silent. 
fit the soul for participation with saints and| mercy, that he may be feared, and in whose} The second day parsed as the first; Anne 
angels in glory, our compassionate Redeemer hand there is plenteous redemption. was gloomy and moo#y, and her sisters both 
is graciously pleased to afford to each one of — from pity and anxiety were unhappy. The 
us a day of grace, in which he visits us by his} A WELL AUTHENTICATED FACT. third morning she again entered on the day as 
holy spirit, and offers us his aid in the work} In the year 1814, the late Mr. and Mrs.| one who loathes the light, who has no object 
of regeneration. ‘They who listen to these) Foster, who were lost in the Rothsay Castle} in living, and to whom the lapse of time in the 
kind offers of his love, and submit to the| steamer in 1831, were acquainted with three| prospect of futurity brings neither comfort 
heart-changing operations of the spiritual! sisters residing in London, two of whom were|nor hope. As her sisters looked on her, on@ 
baptism, experience the new birth spoken of very serious retiring women, and the third|of them suddenly said, “* Anne, what was your 
in the gospel, in which the soul receives new | just as gay and volatile. They were all elder-| dream?” “Ha! what wasit, yon. wapllgive tine 
desires, wow hopes, ew afeetions; ina word, | ly, Wnich rendered the gaiety of the third less| world to know, but I shall not tell you; I thought 
becomes a new creature, adapted to the sphere | becoming, and also inclined her the more easi-| you did not believe in dreams.” “ Neither 
in which she is destined to live for ever. Onjly to take offence at any remarks made upon do we in general, we know them to be the off- 
the other hand, those who resist these visita-|it: she hated the piety of her sisters, and op-| spring of a disordered stomach, confused im- 
tions of mercy, and go on in a course of sin-| posed it in many petty spiteful ways ; though| ages and fancies, when reason is dormant, and 
ful indulgence, or put them by to a more|they endeavoured sedulously to accommodate|the memory of them usually passes away, as 
convenient season, in order to follow their| themselves to her wishes, and to render the|soon as we are engaged in our daily avoca- 
favourite pursuits, may outlive the day of| difference of their opinions as little disagree-| tions ; yet there is no doubt, some dreams are 
mercy, for “ my spirit shall not always strive| able as possible. no more sent in vain, than any other affliction 
with man,” saith the Lord; and many find} One night, towards the close of the year|or warning. ‘There is a verse in Scripture, 
themselves in that awful condition spoken of| 1814, she had been out at an assembly very| which mentions God as speaking ‘ In the vi- 
by the apostle, in which “there is no more | late, and the next morning at breakfast was so|sions of the night, when deep sleep falleth 
sacrifice for sin, but a fearful looking for ofjremarkably different from her usual manner, | upon man.’” She laughed again. “ You havea 
judgment and fiery indignation.”’ Such would| that her sisters feared that she was either un-| verse in the Bible for every thing that suits 
seem to have been the condition of the un-| well, or had met with some misfortune that had| you, but I do not choose to be warned in such 
happy subject of the following narrative; and | affected her deeply ; instead of her usual in-|a manner, and there is no doubt I shall get it 
to these heaven would not be a place of en-|cessant chatter about every person she had| out of my head in a day or two.” Anne, we 
joyment, having nothing about them in uni-| met, every thing they wore, and had said, and} do beseech you to tell us; if you really have 
son with its purity or its happiness; they|done, she sat silent, sullen, and absorbed ; the| had a dream from Heaven, you surely would 
“could not join in the dance for they know| gloom upon her brow was a mixture of tem-/ not wish to forget it, and if not, we will help 
not the measure—they could not unite in the | per and distress, which seemed to indicate a| you to laugh it off.” 
song for they know not the strain.” fixed resolution formed upon circumstances} She answered, “ Well if I must tell you, I 

How oftei, ke her, do we looK upon the| disagreeable to her, as if she was determined | must ; no doubt it was very extraordinary and 
friendly invitations of those who watch over|to pursue her own will, though it should = very frightful ; I should have thought it the ef. 
our souls for good, as officious interference,| her into trouble, rather than pursue the course | fects of the ball, but that I never saw any thing 








aud instead of yielding to their tender per-|she knew to be right, but would reduce her to any where in the Jeast like it. 

suasions, turn away from them in anger or|submit to the control of another. As she eat} “I thought | was walking in the wide street 
disgust, though we know not but they may | nothing, her sisters asked her if she were un-|of a great city; many people were walking 
be the last message of love sent to us from/well. ‘* No.” What was the matter. “ No-} there besides myself, but there was something 
heaven, to turn our feet from the broad way | thing.” Had nothing distressed her ? “ She hadjin their air which immediately struck me; 
into that narrow but peaceful path which|no idea of people prying into what did not con-| they seemed thoughtful and cheerful, neither 
leads to eternal life and glory. Let then the|cern them.” ‘I'he whole of the morning she} occupied with business or with pleasure, but 
solemn warning which the following lines|spent in her own room, and at dinner the same| having about them such a dignity of repose, 
convey, sink deep into our hearts, and incite| scene as in the morning recurred ; she ate lit-| such high and settled purpose, such grace, and 


. . . . . 
each one to the conscious enquiry, “am I) tle, never spoke but to answer uncivilly, andj such purity, as never were stamped on morta] 
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THE FRIEND. 














, ‘ | - en . ; ‘ : ‘ 
brow ; the light of the city was also strange, | weary thyself furnought ? Enter thou and taste His glance was lightning, and in a voice louder 


it was not the sun, for there was nothing to 
dazzle ; it was not the moon, for all was clear 
as day; itseemed au atmosphere of light; calm, | 
lovely, and changeless. ‘I'he buildings seemed 
all palaces, but not like palaces of earth; the 
pavements were all alike of gold, bright and 
shining, and clear as glass ; the large and glit- 
tering windows seemed like divided rainbows, 
and were made to give and transmit none but 


| 


- 
of happiness. 


Do not alktribes and colours 
press into that hali? Are they not clothed, 
and washed, and comforted?’ He gave me 
his hand, and | entered the ha!l along with 
him. 

‘** Here I was sprinkled with pure water, and. 
a garment of pure white was put upon me, 
and | know not how, but I mounted the white 
staircase with my happy guide. Oh! whata, 


than ten thousand thunders, he said, ‘Then 
what doest thou here?’ ‘The floor beneath 
me opened, the earth quaked, and the whirl- 
wind encompassed me, and I ‘sunk into tor- 
|menting flame.’ With the fright I awoke.’’ 
There was silence fora time, for the sisters 
were struck with awe. They Gneidered the 
dream, the deep impression it had made. 
“ Anne,’ said they, “ we cannot wish you to for- 


the rays of gladness ; it was indeed a place to | light burst upon me when f reached its sum-| get this dream, we surely believe it is from 


which -hope may bend, and whereon charity 
might dwell. I could not help exclaiming as 
i. walked along ; ‘ these are the habitations of | 
righteousness and truth ;’ all was beauty, bright 
and perfect ; I could not tell what was want- 
ing to make me wish for an eternity in sucha 
place, and yet its very purity oppressed me ; ! 
saw nothing congenial, though looks of kind- 
ness met me in every face of that happy throng. 
} felt. nothing responsive ; I returned in silence 
their friendly greetings, and walked on alone, 
oppressed and sad. I saw that all went one 
way, and F-followed, wondering the reason. 

** At length I saw them approach a building 
much larger and finer than the rest. 1 saw 
them ascend its massive steps, and enter be- 
neath its ample porch ; but | felt no desire to 
go with them, further than to the fuot of the 
steps. 1 approached from curiosity ; I saw 
persons enter whe were dressed in every varied 





mit! Mortal words cannot describe it, nor 
mortal fancy conceive it. Where are the 
living sepphires—where are the glittering stars’ 
that are like the bright radiance on which 1!) 
stood? Where are ‘the forms cither, or the! 
looks of love that breathed in the innumerable 
company that moved around me? I sunk down 
overpowered and wretched; I crept into a 
corner, and tried to hide myself, for | felt that 
| had nothing in unison with the blessed erea- 
tures of such a place ; they were moving ina 
dance to the music, to the harmony of songs 
that never fell upon mortal ear; my guide 
joined in raptures, and { was left alone. 1 saw! 
the tall forms all fair and brilliant in their in-| 
effable felicity, their songs and looks of grati-| 
tude forming the circumstances and differences| 
of each. 

* At length I saw one taller than the rest, sal 


every way more fair, more awful, s surpaesing| 


God. Your description of the Holy City is 
much the same as we find in the Bible: * the 
city hath no need of the sun, nor of the moun 
to lighten it, for the temple of God is there, 
and the Sasab is the light thereof ;’ all who en- 
ter there must put off their own garments, that 
is, their own righteousness, and must be cloth- 
ed with linen clean and white, even in the 
righteousness of the saints, and their right- 
| eousness is of ine, saith the Lord.’’ Those 
‘that waik in the heavenly temple, ate those 
that have come out of tribulation, and washed 
their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb ; wisdom waits daily on the steps 
to call the ons of men into that temple, and 
the people of God try to persuade their follow- 
ers to tread in their steps. O dear sister, you 
| know something of the way ; do tiearken to the 
faithful warning, join us, and walk in the path 
that leads to heaven.”  Anne’s brow again 


costume of the nations ; but they disappeared thought, and to him every eye was turned, and| darkened, and she answered, “I will do as I 


within the porch, and then crossed the hall in| 
white. 


in his hes every face was brightened. The| 


please, I do not intend you to preach to me.” 


Oli! that 1 could describe that hall to | songs and the dunce were to his honour, and|She continued in this melancholy state until 


you! It was not marble, it was not crystal, itjall seemed to drink from him their lite and|the end of the week, and was found in her 


was not gold ; 
‘dated eteniane. It was a. moon, without 
the coolness, it was the sun without his daz- 
zling ray ; and within was a staircase mount- 
ing upwards, all of light, and 1 saw it touched 
by the snowy feet, and white and spotless 

garments of those who ascended. 


but light, pure light, consoli-| joy. 


As | gazed in speechless and trembting | 
amazement, one who saw me left the company, | 
and came where I stood, * Why?” he asked, 

‘art thou silent ? come quickly and unite in 
the dance, and join in the song.’ I felt a 
sudden anger in my heart, and I answered with | 


own room a corpse ; no one knows the cause 


of her death; sie died without disease, and with- 
out change. 


For ‘‘ The Friend." 
“* How long halt ye between two opinions ?” 


It was in-|sharpness— | will not join in your song, for) | Said the prophet Elijah unto all the pedple, 


deed passing fair, but it made me shudder, and |I know not the strain, | will not unite in your!“ If the Lord be God, follow him, but if Baal, 


I turned away. 


so intense, and a manner so anxious, that I 


As I turned, I saw on the} dance, for | know not the measure.’ He sighed, | then follow him.” 
lower step one looking at me with an interest |and with a look of surprising and humiliati ng} sion in religion! 
About a minute) 


pity, returned to his place. 


How dangerous is indeci- 
Life is short at the longest; 
sull, were we certain of living to advanced 


stopped to hear what he had to say ; he asked | after another came, and addressed me as he| age, the danger of delay would not appear so 


in a voice like liquid music. 


‘Why do you|had done, and with the same temper | answer-| | great ; 


but when we behold the great propor- 


turn away? is there peace elsewhere? Is|ed him in the same words ; he seemed asif he| tion of our race who are swept away in mid- 
p 


there pleasure in the works of darkness?!’ 
stood in silence, he pressed me to enter, 
but I neither answered, nor moved ; suddenly | 


have changed me; if Heaven know anguish, | 
he seemed to feel it ; 


but he left me and re-| 


1| could have resigned his own dazzling glory to) ' dle age, in youth and even in childhood ; when 


we consider how suddenly disease may pros- 
trate these frail bodies, to how many fatal ac- 


he disappeared, and another took his place|turned. What could it be that putsuch tempers |cidents we are every moment exposed, and 


with the same look and manner ; 1 wished to 
avoid him, but I seemed riveted to the spot. 
* Art thou come so far,’ he said, ‘and wilt thou 
lose thy labour? Put off thine own garments, 
and take the wliite livery here.’ He continued to 
press me until got weary and angry, and | 
said,* i wili fot enter, i do not jike your live- 
ry, and I am oppressed by your whiteness.’ He 
sighed, and was gone. Many passed by me 
with looks of mingled kindness and pity, and 
pressed me to follow on with them, and offer- 
ed me a hand up the steps which led to their 
mysterious change, but I rejected them, and 
stood melancholy and distressed. 

« Atlength one bright young messenger came 


into my heart ? 
* At length the lord of the glorious company | 





me, and came where | stood: L thrilled i in | 





and the flesh upon me tremble, and my heart! 
grew hardened, my voice was bold. Lie spoke, | 
and deep toned music seemed to issue from} 
his lips, * Why sittest thou so still, when all! 
around thee are glad, Comé join in the! 
dance, for I have triumphed ? Come join in| 
the song; for now my people reign.’ Love! 
ineffable, unutterable, beamed upon me as, 
though it would have melted an heart of stone, | 


but I melted not. I gazed an instant, and then’ 
up to me, and entreated' me to enter, with a/said, ‘I will not join in the song, for I know! field ‘of death. 


of these living forms of light and beauty saw | 


every pulse with awe; I felt my blood needa] 


{how often in the midst of all their pursuits, 


God says to unheeding mortals, “* This night 
thy soul shall be required of thee,” who that 
has not an interest in Christ, can indulge a 
thought of safety? But indecision on thia ac- 


count is perhaps still less dangerous than on 
account of tts iniluence in hardening the heart. 


Our active faculties are strengthened by exer- 
| cise 5 but passive impressions always leave 
that part of the system on which they are made, 
| weakened and less liable to be again affected 
by the same cause. The soldier, whose blood 
almost freezes in his veins at the first explosion 
‘of the cannon, after the exchange of a few 
shots, scarcely remembers that he is upon the 
The surgeon, whose visage 


voice and a manner which I could not resist. | not the strain, I will not join in the danee, for| whitened, and whose whole frame trembled at 


* Do not turn away, he said, where canst thou 


it know not the measure.’ Creation would! 


go? Do not linger, for why shouldst thou|have fled at the change of his countenance. | years’ practice can amputate a limb, or trepan 


the sight of an ordinary wound, after a few 
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a writhing patient, without realising that he is! nality of indecision in religion. Rebels, worms, Why not take up the cross manfully, despise 
engaged in any other than a common opera- of the dust, ungrateful creatures as we are,| the shame, and looking forward to the crown 
tion. Not less evident are the effects of this| for us the compassionate Lamb of God left his| of glory at the end of the race, press towards 
principle of our nature in steeling the heart) throne of glory, lived a life of humiliation and the mark of thy high calling in Christ Jesus ? 
against religious impressions. The child hears} suffering, and died a shameful death, the death| ITalt no longer. Exchange shadows for sub- 
but a few remarks respecting the infinite love of the cross ; to us an eternity of bliss is offer-| stance, trifles for realities—begin to live a life 
of our Redeemer, or a boundless eternity, be-| ed for a short lif@of self-denial, bringing even| of peace and virtue here, and, through the me- 
fore his eyes are suffused with tears. When| here a reward it; and year after year,| rits of an atoning Saviour, look forward with 
he has arrived at the season of youth, and| day afier day, the Holy Spirit, instrumentally,| confidence and joy to endless bliss and glory, 
these subjects have been more frequently| immediately, and providentially pleads with us| an exceeding weight of glory hereafter, 
brought before his mind, he is not so easily af-| to accept the offers of redeeming love. None| os ole 
fected. Still he is tender. Impressive ser-| of the precepts of the volume of truth antici-; se 

mons, alarming occurrences, or sudden deaths,| pate delay. Its commands are decisiv>, “ My THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 

. . - ° . ” . 
seize upon his heart, and tears yet flow from son, give inc thine heart.’ * Remember now thy At page 253, Vol. 8, of « The Friend,” may 
his eyes. But go with him to the period of} Creator in the days of thy youth.”” “ God SST ue head 09 acecunt of ‘Hesauih a 
middle age, and he is seldom seen to weep.|commandeth all men every where to repent.” G tan ; ee. OF 

; , : ‘ : reorge Guess, the inventor of the Cherokee 
Every thing that should arouse his attention to No one can plead want of knowledge with re- lshabet. The follewine. cn the anced ations 
the concerns of eternity has become so fami- gard to the duties of repentance, ainendinent | ig + a ioe te & b f “A . age 
liar that nothing makes any perceptible im-| of life, and obedience. What should we think | Eduestion oe . 
pression. Follow him to the ee se-| of — mm whom +g highest ene pa- q eS 
cond childhood. ‘This season, it might be sup-| rental kindness could not excite to the per- . ; 
posed, would be favourable to seriousness. {t| formance of his duties, and who should pay no Facts relating to a of the Cherokee 
might be expected that the honours, the riches, other regard to the injunctions and entreaties ; P ' 
and the pleasures of the world would now lose| of the most affectionate parent, than QQ — ee eee a 
their hold. upon his heart, and the near ap-|saying, “They are proper, I may some time © Corresponding Secretary of the American Lyceum.) 
proach of eternity would lead him to dwell! attend to them.’” Who would not be shocked Wasuisaton Cirr, February 3, 1831. 
upén the awfulness of a never ending state,jat such unnatural and ungrateful conduct?| Srr:—I proceed to give you sach informa- 
with benefit to his soul. But what is the fact ?| And yet the obligations of a child to his earth-| tion relating to Guess and his invention of the 
Is the effect usually produced, which we might! ly parent bear no more proportion to our obli-| Cherokee Alphabet, a8 my memory will allow. 
anticipate? It is true, as his system grows] gations to God, than man, a worm of the dust,| There are in this city some papers which con- 
feeble, a degree of tenderness returns. But if] bears to the infinite Jehovah. Why then dost/tain more on this subject than [ can at pre- 
he weeps, it is at the recollection of yeuthful| thou “ halt between two opinions ?”’ Why art| sent bring to recollection, but I have not been 
scenes, which even then produced no lasting| thou only almost persuaded to be a Christian ?| enabled to obtain them yet, though I probably 
effects upon his mind, and are much less likely] Why should the trifles, the bubbles, the toys|shall a few days hence, when I will add what 
now to make any salutary impression. He! of this fleeting world delay thy decision ? Thou| of: interest is not here mentioned. 
mourns that his youthful energies were wasted ;|art convinced that religion is necessary to| Guess is what is generally termed a half 
that the day is far spent ; the summer is gone,| peace here, and felicity hereafter. Thou art| breed, his father being a white man, and his 
the harvest is ended, and he is not saved; but| desirous of possessing it sooner or later. ‘Thou| mother a Cherokee. He is now about seventy- 
his faculties are benumbed, his mind weaken-| art inwardly sighing over the ties which bind|two years of age. In his natural appearance 
ed, and the taper is flickering in its socket.| thee to the hard service of the world. ast} there is nothing very remarkable—about the 
Yes, it is dangerous to delay. ‘I'he very state of| thou concluded that some remarkable event of| middle size, fair complexion, and upon the 
indecision has a powerful tendency to harden} providence, or some signal diaplay cf almighty| whole, a fine looking man, possessed of an in- 
the heart. When truth is forced upon the|/ grace must pass before thee, and that, then,| genious and vigorous mind, and was an excel- 
understanding, when our weight of obligations) thy attention will be excited ? that, then, thou/| lent worker of silver, ([ speak of him now as 
is pressed upon the conscience, when the spirit| wilt become a devoted Christian? Suffer me|he was when in our nstion,) though he ac- 
of truth pleads for peace here, and a giorious| to ask,on what basis is this presumption found. | quired the art entirely within himself. He was 
immortality hereafter, we are deeply affected ;;ed? If the t).unders of mount Sinai, the mer-| more particularly famed for the beauty and 
we are on the point of resolving ; to obey, we| cies of Calvary, and the retiibutions of eter-|neatness with which he manofactured silver 
are reluctant ; yet, refuse compliance, we dare} nity, have hitherto produced no lasting effect|spurs. He had a fine talent and taste for 
not. But the moment the expedient of delay-| upon thy mind, what will arouse thee? Thou| painting ; but for want of proper culture and 
ing the decision occurs to the mind, we find| bast feit the terrors of the law for sin after re-| materials, they were not allowed to expand. 
an opiate for our uneasiness, that too effectual-| peated transgression. Will Sinai again be out-| He was a man of steady and temperate labits, 
ly lulls the remonstrance of conscience—a|wardly clothed in flames and dark clouds ?| peaceable with all around him, yet possessed 
shield always at hand to resist the arrows of| ‘Thou hast read again and again the thrilling| somewhat of a morose disposition, as [ have 
divine truth. Again, indecision is dangerous| narrative of thy Sayiour’s agony and death.| learned from those who knew him better. 
because it tends to provoke the Most High to| Calvary will bo more be crimsoned with the! His extraordinary invention for writing the 
withdraw from us his Holy Spirit. He says,| blood of a crucified Redeemer. His spirit has} Cherokee language, was made in 1821. He 
“ my Spirit shall not always strive with man.”’| visited thee from childhood—the touches of| was at the time not only perfectly unacquainted 
The Holy Seriptures speak of those who his love have at times melted thy heart ; but] with letters, hot ontirely oo with any other lan- 
are * left to hardness of heart and blindness of} thou art yet only almost a Christian. Art thou} guage than his own. ‘The first impression or 
mind.” We know not but that each visitation | waiting for a new revelation to portray in live-| idea of the practicability of such a project, was 
will be the last vouchsafed to us. And shall| lier colours the indescribabie terrors, the end.| received by looking at an old piece of printed 
the long-suffering of a gracious God be a rea-| less wo, and fearful agonies of the world of| paper, and reflecting upon the very singular 
son for our delay? Shall we, by such mon-| darkness? Or wouldst thou wish the angel of| manner (to him) by which the white people 
strous ingratitude, provoke him to leave us to|death to tear from thy embrace the dearest|couid place their thoughts upon paper, and 
inevitable destruction? If, while, in compas-| object of thy affections, and thus cause thy} communicate them, precisely as they existed, 
sion to our obduracy, he grants us the influences} eyes to weep, and thy heart to bleed 2? Why) to others at a distance. A thought struck hirn 
of his spirit, we treat with listless indifference| not now accept, fully and unreservedly, the of-| that there must surely be some mode by which 
his repeated invitations, is it not saying in the| fers of salvation, and enjoy the comforts and the Indians could do the same, and he set 
most decisive language, * depart from us, for| blessings of the gospel? Would one iota of about the work of discovery. He began first 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways ?’’| thy present happiness be diminished 2 Would, by marking upon a soft rock, (probably slate,) 
Much, very much mix life said of the crimi-| one substantial enjoyment be taken from thee? | and afterwards obtained paper. le thus 
7 
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invented a single and distinct character for|nish you with a printed copy of the alphabet, 


each word, but soon found the number so great, 
that it was impossible to retain them in memo- 
ry. His friends ridiculed the strange idea he 
had imbibed of writing his language in some 
peculiar way unknown to educated men, skill- 
ed in the learning and literature of ages, and 
in striving to emulate a Cadmus ; but he was 
not to be dissuaded, and continued inflexible 
and persevering in the visionary scheme, as all 
thought it, that his imagination had moulded. 
After several months’ labour, he succeeded in 
reducing his first plan, so that, in lieu of a se- 
parate character to denote every word in the 
language, he gave to each a syllabic sound, 
and ascertained that there were but eighty-six 
variations of sounds in the whole language ; 
and, when each of these was represented by 
some particular character or letter, the lan- 
guage was at once reduced to 2 system, and 
the extraordinary mode of writing it, now used, 
crowned his labours with the most happy suc- 
cess. Considerable improvement has been 
made in regard to the formation of the charac- 
ters, in order that they might be written with 
more facility ; and type cast for the printing of 
a paper, &c. One of the characters was found | 
to be superfluous, and discarded ; reducing the 
number to eighty-five. 

The council of the nation were about mak- 
ing him an appropriation of money, on account 
of the invaluable service rendered by the in- 
vention, but were prevented by a declaration 
on his part, that he would not accept of any. 
A silver medal, however, was voted, and pero- 


cured by the Cherokee delegation in this city,} F#80n why the most brilliant insects are to be 


in 1£24 ; the inscription I do not recollect. It 
has been much regretted that Guess did not 
remain with the nation east of the Mississippi, 
and witness the advantages and blessings en- 
joyed by his discovery. He left the nation, I 
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and some further remarks on the subject. 
Respectfully, your friend. 
W. S. Coopry. 


THE SETTING SUN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


How I love to see thee, 
Golden evening sun! 

How I love to see thee, 
When the day is done. 


Sweetly thou recallest 
Childhood’s joyous days; 

Hours when I so fondly 
Watched thy evening blaze. 


When in tranquil glory 
Thou didst sink to rest, 
Then what heavenly rapture 

Filled my burning breast ! 


Were it mine thus brightly 
Virtue’s race to run; 

Mine to sleep so sweetly 
When my work is done— 


Thas I wished in childhood 
When I gazed on thee! 

Wished my heavenly pathway 
Like thine own might be. 


Still I love to see thee, 
Golden evening sun! 

Evermore to see thee, 
When the day is done. 


Singular Trade in Brazil.—Many owners 
send their slaves for daily 


Ww. Scattergood, Southwest corner of Se- 
cond and Green streets. 

M. C. Cope, No. 342, Arch street. 

G. M. Haverstick, No. 23, Chesnut street. 

James Kite, No. 58, Walnut street. 

Jolin C. Allen, No. 180, South Second 
street. 


Josiah H. Newbold, No. 180, Callowhill 
street. 
After the school is opened, application may 


also be made to the teacher at the School- 
room. 


the 4th day of the 10th month, will complete 
the third century since the printing of the first 
| English Bible. 

From another paper we extract the fol- 
|lowing :— 

Fifty-nine tons of Bibles have been shipped 
| from England to Antigua and Jamaica, for the 
'use of the emancipated blacks. Upwards of 
| 20,0002. sterling has been raised in England 


lto educate the negroes of the West India 
| Islands. 


| According to a statement in a late paper, 
} 


We have been requested to insert the annex- 
ed for the information of Friends here and in 
other parts, It forms the head of a subscrip- 
tion paper, now in circulation for a new edi- 


employment to the} tion of a work admirably calculated to diffuse 


neighbouring quarries, while very many others) Correct views in regard to the peaceable spirit 


send them out to catch insects ; and this is the 


had so cheap at Rio de Janeiro. When a man 
bas attained to some adroitness in this opera- 


tion, he may on a fine day catch, in the imme-| 


diate vicinity of Rio, more than five or six 
hundred beetles. This trade in insects is con- 


_and tendency of the Christian religion, and af- 
fords the opportunity to those possessed of the 
| means to become the instruments, possibly, of 
great good at comparatively an inconsiderable 
‘expense. One of the papers is lodged with 
'George W. Taylor, at the office of “ The 
| Friend,’’ and to him, persons at a distance 


believe, in 1824, and emigrated to the west,|Sidered very lucrative, six millreis (four rix-| who wish to subscribe may direct. 
5° 


and was one of the delegates who negotiated 
the treaty of 1828, with the government, in 
this city, on behalf of the Arkansas Chero- 
kees. 

The knowledge of this mode of writing is 
easily acquired. An apt scholar, one who 
understands the language, can learn to read 
in a day ; and indeed, | have known circum: 
stances where it has been learned in a single 
evening. It is only necessary to learn the dif- 
ferent sounds of the characters to be enabled 
to read at once. In the English languge, 
we must not only first learn the letters, but 
to spell, before reading; but in Cherokee, 
all that is required is to learn the letters, for 
they have syllabic sounds, and by connecting 
different ones tagether, a word is formed ; in 
whietithere is ‘po art. All who understand 
the language can do so, and both read and 
write, so soon as they can learn to trace with 
their fingers, the form of the characters. I 
suppose that more than one half of the Chero- 
kees can read their own language, aad are 
thereby enabled to acquire much valuable in- 
formation, with which they otherwise would 
never have been blessed. Many portions of 
the Scripture have been translated, and also 
hymns, which have been printed by their own 
press. [ send you a small sample of our writing, 
and hope I shall be able, ina short time, to fur- 


dollars, or about fourteen shillings) being pai 
for the hundred, during our stay. There is a 
general demand for these brilliant beetles, 
whose wing-cases are now s¢ught for the pur- 
pose of adorning the ladies of Europe—a 
fashion which threatens th entire extinction 
of this beautiful tribe. The diambnd-beetle 
(chlamys bacca Kert., and especially the chla- 
mys cuprea, Klug.,) was in great request for 
brooches for gentlemen, and ten piastres were 
often paid for a single beetle —Meyen’s Voy- 
age round the World. 
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TENTH MONTH, 3, 1835. 


The present number brings to a close the 
eighth volume of this journal ; a table of con- 
tents is in a state of forwardness, and will be 
furnished to subscribers with as little delay as 
practicable. 


The Men’s School, under the care of the 


Dymond on War.—The first American 
edition of Dymond’s Essay on War being 
exhausted, it is believed that much good 
| would result from a more general knowledge 
of this excellent and unanswerable argument 


| against war, and that this would be effected 


| by placing a copy in the hands of every mem- 
ber of our national and state legislatures. 
| It is therefore proposed to stereotype the work, 
and print two thousand copies, which will cost 
six hundred dollars. ‘To defray this expense, 
the undersigned agree to pay William Brown, 
Printer, the sums subscribed by them respec- 
tively ;—the amount to be repaid to us in the 
work, at twenty-five cents per copy, if we de- 
sire it. 
renee 


Diep, of consumption, on seventh day, the 26th of 


| Smo., at his residence in Cheltenham Township, 


Montgomery County, Ezra Jones, in the 29i:h year 
of his age. 

on the 5th ult. Aaron Crayton, of West 
Bradford, Chester County, Pa., in the 82d year of his 
age; and on third day following, (8th ult.y Saran 
Cayton, in the 88th year of ber age, wife of the for- 
mer. They were members of Bradford particular 


Association of Friends, forthe free instruction of| meeting, and had been united more than half'a cen- 


adult coloured persons, will be opened for the 
season, on second day evening next, at seven 
o’clock. Persons wishing to obtain admission, 
are requested to apply to— 


ury. 
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